CHAPTER   30

GENEVAN  SHADOW   SHOW

IN my necessitous days just after the war in London I had once,
at the cost of a few hard-earned shillings, bought a curious box
and a pair of earphones, and was wont, irritably telling other
people in the room to keep quiet, to probe ja small and unre-
sponsive piece of crystal with an exasperatingly wobbly filament,
and sometimes, between the scratches and shrieks, while I
marvelled at this new product of the mechanical age, I heard
diminutive voices singing or speaking, and occasionally among
them one that I came to recognize as that of Uncle Arthur,
telling bedtime stories or the like.

I never then expected to meet him in the flesh, but now I
was with him, in Geneva, and he was Arthur Burrows, an
official of the League and nebenbei a newspaper correspondent,
and I spent pleasant hours of relaxation with a delightful
English family in a restful English home in a lovely country.
In the daytime I went out with his son Reginald and we
tramped down the road and past the French customs house,
where the gendarmes neither overwhelmed us with undue
obsequiousness nor irritated us with bureaucratic officiousness,
but just sat on their benches and indifferently watched us pass
without even asking to see our passports, and the next moment I
was in France, for the first time for many years, and had that
feeling of inward warmth for that country which not the most
surly of French taxi-drivers or the most rapacious of French
hotel-keepers can kill.

France. The one country where, in spite of incomprehensible
occasional cruelties like Devil's Island, the ideal of humanity
survives. Once, in Montreux, I played tennis with a French-
man and his wife, a rich man who owned a large factory, and
he. spoke pessimistically to me of the disordered conditions in
France, of the extent of Communism, and said that France
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